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deal was actually spent upon the erection or repairs of; CHAP.XYT.
churches and convents, although wuh a less liberal hand'
than that of such great Transalpine prelates as Hugh of
Lincoln or Conrad of Cologne. But the Popes always
needed money for their projects of ambition, and in times
when disorder and corruption were at their height the
work of building stopped altogether. Thus it was that
after the tune of the Carolingians scarcely a church was
erected until the beginning of the twelfth century, when
the reforms of Hildebrand had breathed new zeal into the
priesthood. The Babylonish captivity of Avignon, as it
was called, with the great schism of the West that followed
upon it, was the cause of a second similar intermission,
which lasted nearly a century and a half.

At every time, however, even when his work went on
most briskly, the labours of the Roman architect took the
direction of restoring and readorning old churches rather
than of erecting new ones. While the Transalpine coun-
tries, except in a few favoured spots, such as Provence
and part of the Rhineland, remained during several ages
with few and rudely built stone churches, Rome possessed,
as the inheritance of the earlier Christian centuries, a pro-
fusion of houses of worship, some of them still unsur-
passed in splendour, and far more than adequate to the
needs of her diminished population. In repairing these
from time to time, then* original form and style of work
were usually as far as possible preserved, while in con*
structing new ones, the abundance of models, beautiful in
themselves and hallowed as well by antiquity as by re-
ligious feeling, enthralled the invention of the workman,
bound him down to *be at best a faithful imitator, and
forbade him to deviate at pleasure from the old established
manner. Thus it befell that while his brethren throughout
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